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SELECT TALES. 


How many a thonghtless maid and youth, 
Who slight the stern reprools of truth, 
Are led to pause, reflect, repent, 

By fiction’s softer blandishment. 








ISADORE. 


In the church-yard of * * * *, there is a grave 
covered with a plain slab of white marble, with 
no other inscription than ‘‘ Isadore d’Ereillo, 
aged nineteen.’’ These few words speak histo- 
ries to the heart; they tell of a beautiful flower 
withered, far from its accustomed sojl, in the 
spring-day of its blossom; they tell the fate of a 
young and unhappy stranger, dying in a foreign 
country, remote from every early association, 
her last moments unsoothed by affectionate soli- 
tude,—no tender voice, whose lightest sound 
breathed happy memories, no eye of fondness on 
which the fainting mourner might look for sym- 
pathy—her very ashes separated from their na- 
uve earth. mr 

‘* Might I not fancy myself a hero of fiction ?”’ 


less or. thoughtless of the young and innocent 
fieart that confided so fearlessly. Love has no 
power to look forward—-the delicious conscious- 
ness of thé present, a faint but delightful shadow 
of the past, from its eternity; the possibility of 
separation never entered the mind of his Span- 
ish love, till Fitzallan’s instant return to Eng- 
land became necessary. They parted with all 
those gentle vows which are such sweet anchors 
for hope to rest on in absence—but alas, such 
frail ones! For a time her English lover wrote 
very regularly. That philosopher knew the hu- 
man heart, who said, ‘* 1 would separate from 
my mistress for the sake of writing to her.’? A 
| word, a look, may be forgotten, but a letter isa 
lasting memorial of affection. The correspon- 
dence soon slackened on his part. Isadore tend- 
ing the last moments of a beloved parent, had 
not one thought for self; but when that father’s 
eyes were closed, andher tears had fallen on the 
grave of the companion of her infancy, the or- 
phan looked round for comfort, for consolation, 
and felt, for the first time, her loneliness and the 
sickness of hope deferred. Fear succeeded ex- 


} 





said Colonel Fitzallan, bending gracefully as he | pectation; fear, not for his fidelity, but his safe- 
caught the small snow white hand which had |ty: was he again laid on the bed of sickness, and 
just arranged his sling; ‘‘ Fair lady, henceforth | Isadore far away? She dwelt on this idea till it 
I vow myself your true and loyal knight, and; became a present reality; suspence was agony: 
thus pledge my heart’s first homage!’ pressing|at length she resolved on visiting England. She 


the yielding fingers gently to his lips. Alas! 
thought Isadore, while those eloquent interpre- 
ters of the feeling, a blush, sigh and simile, inin- 
gled together-—he loves not passionately as I 
love, or he could not trifle thus; a light compli- 
meut was never yet breathed by love. Isadore 
was at that age when the deeper tenderness of 
woman first deepens the gaiety of childhood, 
like the richer tint that dyes the rose as it ex- 
pands into summer loveliness, Adored by her 


~ father, for she had her mother’s voice and look, 


and came a sweet remembrancer of his youth’s 
sole-warm dream of happiness, of that love 
whose joy departed ere it knew one cloud of 
€are, or one sting uf sorrow; a word of anger 
scemed to Don Fernando a sacrilege against the 
dead, and his own melancholy constancy gave a 
teality to the romantic imaginings of his child, 
She now loved Fitzallan with all the fervour of 
frst excitement: she had known him under cir- 


cumstances the most affecting, when the ener-! 


gies and softer feelings of woman were alike 
¢aled fourth; when the proud and fearless sol- 
d er became dependent on her he had protected; 
laid on the bed of sickness, far from the affec- 
fionate hands that would have smoothed, the 
tender eyes that would have wept over his pil- 
low. Isadore became bjs nurse, soothed with 
“remitting care the vo e and weariness of a 
sick room; and whena ble to bear the fresh 
aw of heaven, her ar S the support of her 
too interesting patient. With Fitzalian the day 
0} romance was over; a man above thirty cannot 
enter into the wild visions of an enthusiastic 
tl; flattered by the attachment which Isadore’s 
every look betrayed, he trifled with her, regard- 


|suiled, and after a quick voyage, reached the 
jland; a wanderer seeking for happiness, which, 
jlike the shadow thrown by the lily on the water, 
still eludes the grasp. It was not thus in the 
groves of Arragon, she looked forward to the 
| British shore; it was then the promised home of 
a beloved and happy bride. The day after her 
arrival in London, she drove to her agent’s (for 
her father during the troubles in Spain, had se- 
cured some property in the English funds,) 
hoping from him to gain some intelligence of the 
Colonel. Passing through a very crowded street, 
;her coach becoming entangled in the press, oc- 
'casioned a short stoppage. Ga2ing round in that 
‘mood, when, anxious to escape the impressions 
within, the cye involuntarily seeks for others 
without, her attention became attracted to an 
elegant equipage. Could she be mistaken ?— 
}never, in that form—it was surely Fitzallan!— 
| Well she remembeted that graceful bend, that 
air of protection with which he supported his 
companion. The agitated Spaniard just caught 
a giumpse of her slight and delicate figure, of 
eyes blue as a spring sky, of a cheek of sunset; 
and, ere her surprise allowed the power of move- 
ment, the carriage was out of sight. Her en- 
treaties to be allowed to alight, being only at- 
tributed to fear, were answered by assurances 
that she was safe. Gradually becoming more 
compoged, she bade the coachman inquire who 
lived in the house opposite—it was the name 
she longed to hear—Colone! Fitzallan. She re- 
turned home, and with a tremulous hand traced 
a few lines, telling him how she had wept his si- 








drearlily away; every step made the colour flush 
her éheek; but he came not. Was he indispen- 
sably engaged? Had he not received her note? 
any supposition but intentional delay. The next 
morning, the same fervid anxiety oppressed her: 
at length she heard the door open, and, spring- 
ing to the window, she caught the sight of a mili- 
tary man—she heard his step on the stairs—a 
gentleman entered, but it was not Fitzallan!— 
|Too soon she learnt his mission: he whom she 
had so loved, so trusted, had wedded another— 
the lady she saw the day before was his wife; 
and unwilling to meet her himself, he had char- 
ged a friend to communicate the fatal mtelli- 
gence. Edward B*** gazed with enthusiastic ad- 
miration on the beautiful creature, whose pale 
lip, and scalding tears, which forced their way 
through the long dark eyelashes, belied the 
|firmness her woman’s pride taught her to assume. 
Shame, deep shame, thought he, on the cold; the 
mercenary spirit which could thus turn the warm 
feelings of a fond and trusting girl into poisoned 
arrows, could thus embitter the first sweet fow 
of affection. He took her hand in silence—he 
felt that consolation in a case of this kind was 
but mockery. They parted, the one to despair 
over the expired embers, the other to nurse the 
first sparkles of hope. The next morning, scarce- 
ly aware what he was doing, or of the motive 
which actuated him, (for who seeks to analyze 
love’s earliest sensations?) Edward sought the 
abode of the interesting stranger. He found 
with her Colonel Fitzallan’s solicitor: that gen- 
tleman, suspicious of the warm feeling evinced 
by his friend for the fair Spaniard, had employ- 
ed a professional man; for he was well aware 
that the letters he had written would give Isa- 
dore strong claims upon him. He arrived at the 
moment when she first comprehended that her 
lover’s reason for wishing his letters restored, 
originated in his fear of a legal use being made 
of them. Her dark eyes flashed fire, her cheek 
burnt with emotion, her heart-beat became au- 
dible, as she hastily caught the letters, and 
threw them into the flames.’? ‘* You have per- 
formed your mission,’’ exclaimed she; ** leave 
the room instantly.’? Her force was now ex- 
hausted, she sank back on the sofa. The ten- 
der assiduities of Edward at length restored her 
to some degree of composure. It was luxury to 
have her feelings entered into; to share sorrow 
is to soothe it. She told him of hopes blighted 
forever, of wounded affection; of the heart sick- 
ness which had paled her cheek, and worn toa 
shadow her once symmetrical forin, She had in 
her hand a few withered leaves. ‘* It is,’’ said 
she * the image of my fate. this rose fell from 
my hair one evening; Fitzajlan placed it in hig 
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was faded, but to me it was precious from even 
that momentary caress; I ha¥e to this day cher- 
ished it. Are not our destinies told by this flow- 





er? His was the bloom, the sweetness of love : 


lence, and entreating him to come and say she {my part was the dead and scentless leaves,’’— 
was still his own Isadore. The evening passed|Edward now became her constant companion; 


bosom; by moonlight I found it thrown aside, it , 
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she found in him a kind and affectionate brother. | and interior of the city may be, the skirts of the,of the day, entered a coffee-house at Pera, but 
At length he spoke of love. Isadore -replied by | town within the walls (which I hadan opportu-jon no occasion did I ever find the ‘master but in 
throwing back her long dark hair with a hand |nity of seeing, to a considerable extent) are|one position, sitting cross-legged in a corner of 
whose dazzling whiteness was all that remained | desolate in the extreme. These narrow streets|the room. It is not prudent fora stranger to go 
of its former beauty, and bade him look on her| appear the abode of disease and death. Many | out without an attendant; before the late changes, 
pale and faded countenance, and there seek his| of the houses are in ruins, and in a state of de-jeach Ambassador had a certain number of a 
answer. ‘Yes, I shall wed, but my bridal|cay; scarcely an individual is to be seen, but the} licensed attendants, or Janissaries dressed in a 8 
wreath will be cypress, my bed the grave, my | appearance of a beggar at the corner of the/most elegant costume, altogether the establish- 
spouse the hungry worm!’? Edward gazed on|streets, or of an aged and sickly looking female|ment was more for parade than utility, though : 
her face, and read conviction; but still his heart who has ventured to leave her prison probably|they were occasionally uscful couriers, or guides 

clung to her with all the devotedness of love,| to call upon a neighbour, may convince a travel-|for‘travellers, and in the latter capacity they t. 
which hopes, even in despair, and amid_the ler that these filthy precincts are not uninhabit-| generally accompanied strangers in their excur- : 
wreck of every promise of happiness, grasps ed; dogs innumerable lie basking on the sunny|sions to the capital or environs—fifteen were at- 

even at the unstable wave. One evening she side of the “streets, and hosts of cats enjoying| tached to the British Embasey, one of whom, 

leaned by a window, gazing fixedly on the glow- themselves in the same way on the roofs of the) Mustapha, spoke English fluently, and conse- 

ing sky of a summer sunset: the rich colour of her houses, though in their rambles these cats are} quently was in great request; but the whole 3 
cheek, which reflected the carnation of the west, | frequently instrumental in communicating the} tribe was included in the general prosecution * 
the intense light of her soft but radiant black | plague from one family to another. This dreary | against the Janissaries, though few were put to - 
eyes, excited almost hope: could the hand of| part of the town is occasionally enlivened by a| death; and the harmless individuals who formed ty 
death be on what was so beautiful? For the] few gardens, which are cultivated principally by| such imposing groups at the doors of the differ- | 
first time she asked for her lute; hitherto, she|the Greeks; this is a general outline of the | ent embassies, were obliged to fly for safety to 
had shrunk from the sound of music; Fitzallan|town. - The population, including Pera, Galata; ps who would venture to shelter them. 


rw 


ge 


had loved it; to her it was the knell of departed| and Scutari, is supposed to amount to nearly a 
love. She waked a few wild and melancholy | million, of which no less than 200,000 are Greeks, 
notes. ‘* These sounds,” sighed she, ‘are to| Jews and Armenians. There are nearly 10,000 
me frought with tender recollections; it is the, Franks. This term is applied to all residents OF] sume of the natives brought Mr, Mariner’s watch, H 
vesper hymn of my own country.’”? She min-| Strangers who wear the European dress, and a) which they bad procured from his chest, and with 
gled her voice with the tones, so faint, so sad, hat instead of a turban. Many of the Franks} \ooks. of curiosity inquired what it was. He took,it 
but so sweet, it was like the song of a spirit as| have the ‘ protection”’ of some public power,| trom them, wound it up, put it to the ear of one of ; 
the concluding murmur died away. She sunk|*° that they are not answerable to the arbitrary| them and returned it. Every hand was now out. | ¢ 
back exhausted: Edward for awhile supported caprices of the Government; but should one be stretched with eagerness to take hold of it—it was ap- sg 
her head on his shoulder, at length he parted the guilty of a criminal offence, his Consul, or Am- plied in turns to their ears—they were astonished at 

. y et WT disowns hi a Turkish. justice?? the noise it made—they listened again to it— turned tt 
thick curls from off her face, and timidly press-|bassador, disowns him, and Turkish justice is on every side und exclaimed, * Moo-ovi” (it is alive 
ed her lip;—he started from their thrilling touch left to take its course.’ The Jews have a small They then pinched and hit it, as if expecting it ae 
—it was his last kiss—Isadore had expired in his and very peculiar turban, the Armenians a black 74 


. > ‘ squeak out—they looked at each other with wonder, 
arms! head dress of an extraordinary size and shape,|jaughed aloud, and snapped their fingers. One. 


their cloaks are likewise dark. brought a sharp stone for Mr. Mariner to force it 
They are a most solemn and sedate looking} open with. He opened it in the proper way and shaw- 





S: VAGES FIRST SEEING A WATCIL 


One morning during Fenaw’s stay at this island, ; 

















MISCELLANY. people, and in their long flowing black robes re- ao the wr. Several endeavoured to mine 
. i ; , . old of it at once, but one ran off with it, and all thes | 
Saino tet dees olembeieen coon mind us of the members of a college, rather| 5 5 ’ hie ’ _ on 
To giean the broken eure aftes the man than a community of keen and eager tradesmen. | est «fier him. About a hour after they returned, ay f 
~“Phat the main harvest reaps.—Shakspeare. They are a very great and industrious class,| With the wateh completely broken to pieces, and give | 
many-of thom are imaponsely rich, but afraid to| ™s him the fragments, made signs fur lum toxnake i¢* 
'many .tich, 





LETTERS FROM AN ENGLISH TRAVEL-! make any display, ag wealth is always a danger-| pat they hel killed Neand that eons woceettle ak 





a LER. ous, and sometimes a fatal acquisition here. bring it to tife again, the man who considered it as hig, oa 
Constantinople, May 11. 1827 Many of the Armenians are Catholics and some} property, exclaiming mow—mow (spoiled) and muk-* - 
onstantimopre, Nay th) *£2¢ | of the Greek faith, but most, I believe, are of a| ing a hissing noise, expressive of disappointment, ae- 3 


Constantinople is now a confused mass of ill-|sect peculiar to their original country. The] cused the rest of using violence; and they in their | 2 
built and wooden houses, rising one above the| women, who are remarkably handsome, dress as| turn, accused him an each other. Whilst they were ~ 
other from the water side, and surmounted by|the Mahomedans, with the exception of the] i” bigh rp vdaat prt native phage “ar = ‘ 
numerous domes and minarets; altogether there|shoes, which are red instead of yellow. The| Se” #nd learned the use of a watch on board a Fre: 
rE: ; ‘ . . ship. Understanding the cause of their dispute,de > Re 
is‘more sameness than in any place I have yet! Greeks are universally detested as over-reaching, : “f : 5 ie 

: have 3 A tite i ae Metiiihts dient | called them all cow-vale (a-pack of fools,) and explain- 
visited, there 18 but one square, no good street, turbulent, and dishonest; it is this em!-popula-| ed in the following manner, the use of the wateh.— 
very few public buildings of note, and the houses | tion that the plague so frequently attacks; it is 


s : : : , Making a circle in the sand, with sundry marks about 
a!most entirely in the same stile of architecture—| always raging more or less, but generally spreads] its cireumference, and turning a stick about the centre 


they are exclusively built of wood one story pro-|in the spring, and, compared with its ravages} of the cirele to represent an index, he informed them 
jecting beyond the other; the exterior is gene-|here, the great plague of London was a com-| that the use of the watch was to tell where the sun 
rally a dirty red, and the windows, which are|mon-place epidemic. In the year 1812 one third] ¥4!—that when the sun was in the east, the watch 











seldom glazed, are covered with a grating so|of the population was swept off by the scourge, Maye point * such : pase Bo eg > - mn 7“ be 
closely reticulated as barely to admit the light.|and no less than 90,000 the succeeding year. <8 ry cor dame aad yh sail pe tiggtien I ier A 
The interior is divided into two parts—the one | Myriads flock from different parts of the empire po : : 


: : 2 ‘ do, although it was in a honse, and could not see the ; 
appropriated to the woman is termed a Harem,|to supply the deficiency; there is no Lazaretto, | guy, . 


: : f ‘ sun; adding that in the night time, it would tell what 
and is never entered even by the male relatives| but merely a few hospitals erected entirely from} portion of « day’s length it would be before the sun 


of the wives. The shops are all open ware-|motives of humanity, and not of precaution, as| would rise again. It woukl be difficult to convey an 
houses: the proprietor sits cross-legged, near the |the Turks who are great fatalists, imagine it is| alequate idea of their astonishment. One said it was an 
entrance; the principal articles of merchandize| highly criminal to interfere with the dispensa-| animal, another said it was a plant—but when he told 
are saddlery, sweet meats, and tobacco—the |tions of Providence in this or any other particu- them it was manufactured, they all exelaimed—Foon- 








three great staples of Turkish commerce. The lar. nooa hote! as an in whe people. —Mariners? F 
by streets are very narrow, and so badly paved that| The Turks detest all change, and are proba-| “C™™# of the Tonga Islands. H 
ee they are not passable in any carriage whatever.|bly the same now as-they were centuries ago, 7 f 
The roofs of the houses nearly meet—so that air|consequently the march of intellect is exceed- TURKISH WOMEN. 
* and sunshine have scarcely any ingress where,|ingly slow amongst them. I understand that{ Some of them were bright specimens of ori+ 
Sle above all places in the world, they are most|there is but one printing press in Constantinople,| ental beauty ; and endowed with great vivacity zs.. 


wanted. I observed nearly half of the suburb of|so that the usual sources of public information 

Galata newly built; this was occasioned by a re-|are unknown. There are no theatres or assem- 
ae eent fire, which consumed several thousand | blies—-indeed, the only places of public amuse- 

houcos. The destructive effects ot the fire last | ment or resort, are the innumerable coffee-houses, may hardly be met wi 
summer are distinctly visible, and an enormous/which are frequented by every class of these' rope. Their dancing 
gap still remains, though the new buildings are | systematic idlers. Five ‘‘ Patras,’’ or a half-| dignified. When it 
im rapid progress. Never was there a place of penny, is the regulated price for a small cup of; what regard the ladies treated in Europe, 
any impor'ance where there is ‘so little to be!delicious coffee and a pipe of equally fine tobac-| how universal deference was paid to them, and 
seen as at Constantinople. A few days are quite|co, the guggling of the “hookah” is the only| what a conspicuous element of society they.con~ 
sufficient to satisfy the curiosity of the most in-tnotse that interrupts the silence of this solemn| stituted; they expressed an astonishment, as if 
quisitive. Busy and créwded as the water-side| assemblage. I frequently, and at different houre|our practice was a subversion of nature, and 


of imagination : their conversation betrayed & 
shrewdness: of spirt and depth. of fecling, it 
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with self-denying rongentions they chose to live 
jn the Haram, in indolence and obedience, and 
neyer spoke of their husbands by any other 
name than that of my lord. ‘They seemed to 
preter the large silk cloaks which concealed 
the shape of the body, to the elegant appear- 
ance of our women in public; and to cover the 
face with a drapery, with eye holes in it; and 
yet they were unacquainted with any Journal 
‘des Modes ; just as their minds seemed to have 
treasured many romantic ideas without the aid 
of novels. 










CALUMNY. 
There are circumstances in the lives of men, 
in which they are obliged to encounter obloquy 
‘for the discharge of their consciences. ‘The 
“Father of American liberty was freely assailed 
asa. traitor,a renegade, a rebel; scarce was 
there a title in the roll of infamy, but was attach- 
_ed to the name of Washington. Bruce of Scot- 
Jand, was also called a traitor, Tell of Switzer- 
Jand, was proscribed. Every one, who, either 
in civil or ecclesiastical story, has consulted his 
sense of duty, and the commandments of his 
God, instead of bowing to the wishes, and fol- 
‘lowing implicitly the opinions of men in power, 
‘has been loaded with slanders ; has been consid- 
ered the filth of the earth and the offscourings 
_of all things. Daring to differ, presuming to 
have an opinion, is a crime. Iniquiry is made 
into the motives of difference, and false motives 
‘are attributed. Such ishuman nature. Acting, 
though conformable to the words of the written 
law ; though within the very letter of the pre- 
cept, is accounted as a crime, unless it be cop- 
formable also to the gloss and the comment 
‘which is most highly esteemed. Such, it may 
safely be asserted, is human nature. Itis wed- 
, to its own views; unwilling to suppose that 
they may be erroneous; and always finds it easier 
~ to attack the motives and axperse the charac- 
, than honourably to confess that itself may 
i n. Thig,trait of buman nature.is de- 
fed by the Founder of our holy religion; 
and if any man shall live godly in Christ Jesus, he 
“shall suffer persecution. 

; GOOD REPUTATION, 
..' ‘The following wile was used by Francis Are- 
“fin t6 make his disciples sensible how much it 
‘concerns one to keep a fair reputation. When 
‘he found thit the frequent exhortations he had 
“made them to preserve a good reputation pre- 
’ _ Svailed nothing, he used the following stratagem. 
“The butchers of Ferrara left their meat all night 
“in the shambles; he went thither with his man 
‘before day, and having broken open their boxes 
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4 “carried off the meat; two of his scholars who had 
se  __ been reputed the most unlucky in the schools, 
it ‘e  were accused of that action and impr soned. 
d : Aretin went to Duke Hercules to desire their 
e ‘eC. sodiberty, taking the fact upon himself; but the 
it more cbstinately he maintained that he had done 
n oy ‘it, the more it was ‘believed the prison: rs were 
n J ii # guilty, for nobody durst suspect such a thing of 
n i + ; a professor whose gravity anit wisdom was so well 
id . i known, The mattcr being at last.greed on, he 
ie : “openly declared what end he had in this theft, 
F i namely, to show the weight and autherity of af 

id ‘good reputation. —Layle’s Dictionary Abridged 
ie RESOURCES. 

te The water power near Rochester, is estimated 
ty to be equal to that of 39,400 horses, or 1920 
a steam engines of 20 horse power. The expenses 
it ‘of purchase for these engines, have been com- 
RS ; puted to be 17 millions of dollars, and for work- 
u- ( ing 8 1-2 millions per annum. Adding the inter- 
nd 

th ‘given by nature to this little territory, will be 
ey nearly ten. pone. 

nd ~~ The économy of human industry and animal 
n~ 











m resulting from the employment of ma- 
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chinery, is shewn by a consideration of the 
power of the engines now used in Great Bni- 
tain. It has been stated that 15,000 engines 
are now in operation in that island; some, as at 
the Cornwall mines, equal to 600 horses—Con- 
sidering the average to be equal to the strength 
of 25 horses only, the result is a power equal to 
375,000 horses. The power of the horse is usu- 
ally estimated, when compared with that of man, 
as 1 to 5 1-2; therefore, these engines have a 
power equal to 2,000,000 men.— Worc. gis. 
WEALTH MADE EASY. 
Fuller, in his “ Worthies of Cornwall,” after 
describing the beautiful seat of Lord Mount 
Edgecumbe, near Plymouth, says, “this curious 
and noble mansion so affected the Duke of Me- 
dina Sidonia, Admiral of the Spanish Armada, in 
1588, (though beholding it at a distance on the 
sea,) as to reserve it for his own possession, in 
the partage of this kingdom, which in hopes and 
expectations they had already conquered.” This 
brings to mind a circumstance which occurred 
at an early period of the French revolution. A 
party of mechanics, at a public house in the 
neighbourhood of ‘Tottenham court road, had 
one evening been making arrangements as to the 
future disposition of the estates of certain -Eng- 
lish Noblemen; when, unhappily, two of the 
fraternity had each conceived a violent penchant 
for the mansion and domains of the house of 
Russell ; and so obstinate were they in support- 
ing their claims, that it was at length agreed 
that the matter should be decided by combat, 
and they actually milled one another for three 
quarters of an hour, for the sake of Woburn 
Abbey. Weremember more recently, that in 
Thistlewood’s conspiracy, Preston, the cobler, 
insisted upon being made a General of Horse, 
because he had a Jame leg, and soon grew tired 
of walking. 


METHOD OF ENGRAVING ON GLASS. 
Cover one side ofa flatpiece of ghags, after having 
made it perfectly clean, with beeswax, and trace 
figures upon it with a needle, taking care that ev- 
ery stroke culs completely thro’ the wax. Next 
make a border of wax all round the glass so to 
prevent any liquor when poured on from running 
off. Then take some finely powdered fluate of 
lime (fl our spar) strew it evenly over the glass and 
then gently pourupon it, so as not to displace the 
powder, as much concentrated sulphuric acid 
diluted with thrice its weight of water, as is suf- 
ficient to cover the powdered flour spar. Let ev- 
ery thing remain in this state for 3 hours; then re- 
move the mixture, and clean the glass by washing 
it with oil of turpentine; the figures which were 
traced through the wax will be engraven on the 
glass, while the parts which the wax covered will 
be uncorroded. ‘The fluate of lime is decompo- 
sed by the sulphuric acid, and sulphate of lime 
is formed. The fluoric acid, disengaged in the 
gaseous state, combines with the water that di 
luted the sulphuric acid, and forms liquid fluoric 
acid by which the glass is corroded. 
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number, in the publication of the denouement of 
this tale. At the epoch of the story, we now re- 
resume, Middlemas had arrived at Madras, as- 
sumed his military duties, developing in stronger 
lights the follies and vices of his character. Con- 
'struing an expression of his commanding offi- 
cer into a personal insult, he challenges him.to 
single combat, kills. him, and is, commequently, 
obliged to flee the British government, and seeks 
a refuge in the territories and service of a na- 
tive prince. Here a lapse ee inci- 
dents takes place, for some thrée.er four years, 
when Hartley, who had also accompanied the 
forces in his medical capacity, with joy, surprise, 
and deep concern, meets Menie Grey at a party. 
From a brother officer, he is informed, that she 
appears there as the protegee offa Mrs. Monte- 
ville, an Amazonian, the widow of a Swiss in the 
French service, who had fallen in defence of a 
fortress of Pondicherry, which was supposed to 
have been betrayed by his wife to Hyder Naig, 
the assailant. She is styled in the tale Begum 
Mootee Mahul, q title conferred upon her by Hy- 
der Alii—An explanation takes place between 
Miss Grey and her still faithful friend, Hartley, in 
which she informs him of the death of her father, 
her consequent trials, and the receipt of a pene- 
tential letter from Middlemas, for his past of- 
fences, and urging her coming to India, for the 
consummation of theit vows under the auspices 
of his improved fortunes. Hartley informs her 
of the reported vicissitudes of his present career, 
which she, in the purity of her own heart, dis- 
credits, and declares her fixed determination to 
pursue her journey into the mterior to fulfil her 
early and most unhappy pledges of love. . Prior 
to her departure, however, circumstances arising 
between her and her ill-assorted matron occur, 
induces a suspicion of some foul intention, which 
she privately conveys by a note to Hartley.— 
This awakens all his watchful zeal, and he de- 
termines, in despite of the admonitions of his 
friends, to undertake a perilous journey to Se- 
ringapatam, the imperial city of Hyder, and 
throw himself upon the justice of that reputed 
tyrant for the preservation of his still beloved 
Menie. The truth is, that Middlemas, disguised 
in the habit of a slave, in the suite of Mrs. 
Monteville, (though acting as Buckshee or 
General,) is with her at Madras, and now aban-gem 
doned to the lowest depths of corruption,,con- * 
cludes with her to offer the™pure, faithful and 

single hearted Menie Grey, a victim to appease 

the jealousy of his protectress, and promote his 

own views of avarice, a victim to the young 





MERCY. 
> The mercy of God is a fountain open to all, 
It branches out into many streams: there is a 
fullness in it to meet all our wants; there is mer- 
cy to pardon our sins; mercy to subdue our ini- 
quities, to heal our backslidings, to bear with 
our infirmities, to restore us to dignity, to meet 
us at the grave, to support and comfort us while 
passing through that dark valley, and to con- 
uct us safe into the presence of God; where 


est of the first sum to the value of the capital ithe effects of that mercy will terminate in “ ful- 


, 


‘ness of joy forever.”’ 





THE SURGEON’S DAUGHTER. 
We now redeem the pledge given in our last 








prince Tippoo, to be repaid by the appointment 
of the infamous Middlemas to the government of 
the rich city of Bangalore. Hartley arrived at 
Seringapatam, his sole hope and dependence of 
an interview with the Sultan or Nawaub, as he 
is called, resting upon the agency of Barak el 
Hadgi, a poor Fakir, an Indian priest, who, 
while sojourning at Madras, was cured of dis- 
ease by the skill of Hartley, and who was said 
to possess an influence with the Sultan. With 


extreme difficulty, as a christian, combatting the 
superstitious and disdainful feelings of the bigot - 
ry of the East, he at length obtains an interview 
with the grateful Fakir, in the presence of .n ap- 
parent patriarch of his caste. — 
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In the succeeding number of the Souvenir, we 
shall offer the conclusion of the denouement, in 
which the author has collected his dramatic per- 
sone to effect the striking catastrophe of his 
tale; and so having performed the part of ‘* an- 
cient Chorus,’’ for the benefit of distant readers, 
whom the volumes have not yet reached, we 
raise the curtain, make our obeisance to the au- 
dience, that the ‘* Magician of the North’? may 
perform his conjurations with his ‘* black spirits 
and white.’’ 
- CHAPTER XV. 


"Twas the hour when rites unholy 
Call’d each Paynim voice to prayer, 
And the star that faded slowly, 
Lett to dews the freshened air. 


Day his sultry fires had wasted, 
Calm and cool the moonbeams shone: 
To the Vizier’s lotty palace 
One bold christian came alone. 
T. Campnety. Quoted from memory. 


Tre twilight darkened into night so fast, that 
it was only by his white dress that Hartley could 
discern his guide, as he tripped along the splen- 
did Bazaar of the city. But the obscurity was 
so far favourable, that it prevented the incon- 
venient attention which the natives might other- 
wise have bestowed upon the European in his 
native dress,a® sight at that time very rare in 
Seringapatam. & 

The various tupgiggs and windings through 
which he. wpasegnd@rcd, ended in a small door 
in a walljewhich, from the branches that hung 
over it, seemed to surround a garden or grove. 

The postern opened ona tap from his guide, 
and the slave had entered, Hartley had prepared 
to follow, but stepped back, as a gigantic Afri- 
can..brandished at his head a scimitar three fin- 
gers broad. The young slave touched his coun- 
tryman with a rod which he’ held in his hand, 
and it seemed asif the touch disabled the giant, 
whose arm and weapon sunk instantly. Hartley 
entered without further opposition, and was 
now in a grove of mango trees, through which 
an infant moon was twinkling faintly amid the 
murmur of waters, the sweet song of the night- 
ingale, and the odours of the rose, yellow jessa- 
mine, orange and citron flowers, and Pers:an 
Narcissus. Huge domes and arches, which 
were seen imperfectly in the quivering light, 
seemed to intimate the neighbourhood of some 
sacred edifice, where the Fakir had doubtless 
taken up his residence. 

Hartley pressed on with as much haste as he 
could, and entered a side-door and narrow vault- 
ed passage, at the end of which was another 
door.—Here his guide stopped, but pointed and 
made indications that the European should en- 
ter. Hartley did so, and found himself in a 
small cell, such as we have formerly described, 
wherein sat Barakel Hadgi, with another Fakir, 
who, to judge from the extreme dignity of a 
white beard, which ascended up to his eyes on 
each side, must be aman of great sanctity, as 
well as importance, 

Hartley pronounced the usual salutation of 
Salam Alaicum in the most modest and reveren- 
tial tone; but his tormer friend was so tar trom 
responding in their former strain of intimacy, 
that, having consulted the eye of his old com- 
panion, he barely pointed to a third carpet, 
upen which the stranger seated himself cross- 
legged after the country fashion, and a profound 
silence prevail.d for the space of several mi- 
nutes. Hartley knew the Oriental customs too 
well to endanger the success of his suit by pre- 
cipitation. He waited an intimation to speak. 
At Jength it came, and from Barak. 

“When the pilgrim Barak,” he said, “ dwelt 
at Madras, he had eyes and a tongue; but now 
he is guided by those ot bis father, the holy 


Scheik Haliben Khaledoun, the superior of his 
convent.” ' 

‘Tifis extreme humility Hartley thought incon- 
sistent with the affectation of possessing supe- 
rior influence, which Barak had shewn while at 
the Presidency ; but exaggeration of their own 
consequence is a foible common to all who find 
themselves in a land of strangers, Addressing 
the senior Fakir, therefore, be told him in as 
tew words as possible the villainous plot which 
was laid to betray Menie Grey into the hands of 
the Prince Tippoo. He made his suit for the 
reverend father’s intercession with the Prince 
himself, and with his father the Nawaub, in the 
most persuasive terms.—The Fakir listened to 
him with an inflexible and immovable aspect, 
similar to that with which a wouden saint regards 
his eager supplicants, There was a second 
pause, and, after resuming his pleading more 
than once, Hartley was at length compelled to 
end it for want of matter. 

The silence was broken by the elder Fakir, 
who, after shooting a glance at his younger com- 
panion by qa turn of the eye, without the least 
alteration of his head or body, said, ** ‘The un- 
believer has spoken like a poct. But does he 
think tiat the Nawaub Khan Hyder Ali Behau- 
der will contest with his son T:ppoo the Victo- 
rious, the possession of an infidel slave?” 

Hartley received at the same time a side 
glance trom Barak, as if encouraging him to 
plead his own cause. He suffered a minute to 
elapse, and then replied— 

“ The Nawaub is in the place of the Prophet, 
a judge over the low as well as high. Itis 
written, that when the Prophet decided a con- 
troversy between the two sparrows concerning 
agrain of rice, his wife Fatima said to him, 
*Doth the Missionary of Alluh well to bestow 
his time in distributing justice on a matter so 
slight, and betwixt such despicable litigants?’ 
—‘ Know, woman,’ answered the Prophet, * that 
the sparrows and the grain of rice are the crea- 
tion of Allah. ‘They are not worth more than 
thou hast spoken; but justice is a treasure of 
inestimable price, and it must be imparted by 
him who holdeth power, to ail who require it at 
his hand.’ ‘The Prince doth the will of Allah, 
who gives it alike in small matters as in great, 
and to the poor as well as to the powerful. To 
a hungry bird, a grain of rice is us a chaplet of 
pearls to a sovereign.—I have spoken.” 

“ Bismallah !—Praised be God! he hath spok- 
en like a Moullah,” said the elder Fakir, with a 
little more emotion, and some inclination of his 
head towards Barak, for on Hartley he scarcely 
deigned to look. 

“The lips have spoken it which cannot lie,” 
replied Barak, and there was again a pause. 

it was once more broken by Scheik Hali, who, 
addressing himself directly to Hariley, demand- 
ed of him, “ Hast thou heard, Feringi, of aught 
of treason meditated by this Kafr, (or infidel, ) 
against the Nawaub Behauder?” 

* Out of a-traitor cometh treason,” said Hart- 
ley; ‘*but, to speak after my knowledge, iam 
not conscicus of such design.” 

** There is truth in the words of him,” said 
the Fakir, *‘who accuseth not his enemy save 
on his knowledge. The things thou hast spok- 
en shall be laid before the Nawaub ; and as Al- 
lah and he will so shall the issue be. Meantime, 
return to thy Khan, and prepare to attend the 
Vakeel of thy government, who is to travel 
with dawn to Bangalore, the strong, the happy, 
tne holy city. Peace be with thee !—Is it not 
so my son?” , 

Barak, to whom this appeal was mace, replied, 
“Even as my father hath spoken.” 

Hartley had no alternative but to arise and 
take his leave with the usual phrase, * Salam— 
God’s peace be with you!” 

His youthtul guide, who waited his return 
without, conducted him once more to his Khan, 





through by-paths which he cuuld not neve found 





ae 


out without pilotage. His thoughts ‘were in 
the meantime strongly engaged on his late inter- 
view. He knew the Moslem men of religion 
were not implicitly to be trusted. The whole 
scene might be a scheme of Barak, to get rid of 


cate affair; and he determined to be guided by 
what should seem to confirm or discredit the in- 
timation which he had received. 

On his arrival at the Khan he found the Vakeel 
of the British government in a great bustle, 
preparing to obey directions transmitted to him 
by the Nawaub’s Dewan, or treasurer, directing 
him to depart the next morning with break of 
day for Bangalore. 

He expressed great discontent at the order, 
and when Hartley intimated his purpose of ac- 
companying him, seemed to think hima fool for 
his pains, hinting the probability that Hyder 
meant to get rid of them both by means of the 
freebooters, through whose countries they were 
to pass with such a feeble escort. This fear 
gave way to another, when the time of departure 
came, at which moment there rode up about two 
hundred of the Nawaub’s native cavalry. The 
Sirdar who commanded these troops behaved 
with civility, and stated that he was directed to 
attend upon the travellers, and to provide for 
their safety and convenience on the journey; 
but his manner was reserved and distant, and the 
Vakeel insisted that the force was intended to 
prevent their escape, rather than for their pro- 
tection. Under such unpleasant auspices, the 
journey between Seringapatam and Bangalore 
was accomplished in two days and part of a 
third, the distance being nearly eighty miles. 

On arriving in view of this fine and populous 
city, Bangalore, they found an encampment al- 
ready established within a mile of its walls. It 
occupied a tope or knoll, covered with trees, 
and looked full on the gardens which Tippoo 
had created in one quarter of the city. The 
rich pavillions of the principal persons flamed 
with silk and gold; and the spears with gild d 
points, or poles supporting gold knobs, disptay- 
ed numerous little banners, inscribed with the 
name of the Prophet. This was the camp of 
the Begum Moote Mahul, who with a small 
body of her troops, about two hundred men, 
was waiting the return of Tippoo, under the 
walls of Bangalore. Their private motives for 
desiring a meeting, the reader is acquainted 
with; to the public the visit of the Begum had 
only the appearance of an act of deference, 
frequently paid by inferior and subordinate 
princes to the patrons whom they depend upon, 

These facts ascertained, the Sirdar of the Na- 
waub took up his own encampment within sight 
of that of the Begum, but at about half a mile’s 
distance, dispatching to the city a messenger to 
announce to the Prince.'Tippoo, so soon as he 
should arrive, that he had come hither with the 
English Vakeel. 

The bustle of pitching a few tents was soon 
over, and Hariley, solitary and sad, was left to 
walk under the shade of two or three mango 
trees, and looking to the displayed streamers of 
the Begum’s encampment, to reflect that amid 
these insignia of Mahomedanism Menie Grey 
remained, destined by a profligate and treacher- 
ous lover to the fate of slavery to a heathen ty- 
rant. The consciousness of being in her vicinity 
added to the bitter pangs with which Hartley 
contemplated her situation, and reflected how 
little chance there appeared of his being able to 
rescue her by the mere force of reason and jus- 
tice, which was all he could oppose to the self- 
ish passions of a voluptuary tyrant. A lover of 
romaice might have meditated some means of 
effecting her release by force or address, but 
Hartley, thongh a man of courage, had no spi- 
rit of adventure, and would have regarded as 
desperate any attempt of the kind. 





His sole gleam of comfort arose from the im- 
pression which he had apparently made upon 


the trouble of patronizing a European in a deli- ’ 
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the elder Fakir, which he could not help hop- 
ing might be of some avail to him.. But on one 
thing he was firmly resolved, and that was, not 
to relinquish the cause he had engaged in whilst 
a grain of hope remained. He had seen in his 
own profession a quickening and a revival of 
life in the patient’s eye, even when glazed ap- 
parently by the hand of death; and he was 
taught confidence amidst moral evil by his suc- 
cess in relieving that which was physical only. 

While Hartley was thus meditating, he was 
roused to attention by a heavy firing of artille- 
ry from the high bastions of the town; and 
turning his eyes in that direction, he could see 
advancing, on the northern side of Bangalore, 
atide of cavalry, riding tumultuously forward, 
brandishing their spears in all different atti- 
tudes, and pressing their horses toa gallop. The 
clouds of dust which attended this vanguard, 
for such it was, combined with the smoke of the 
guns, did not permit Hartley to see distinctly 
the main body which followed: out the appéar- 
ance of howdawed elephants and royal banners 
dimly seen through the haze, plainly intimated 
the return of Tippoo to Bangalore ; while shouts 
and irregular discharges of musketry, announc- 
ed the real or pretended rejoicing of the inhab- 
ivants. The city gates received the living tor- 
rent, which rolled towards them; the clouds of 
smoke and dust were soon dispersed, and the 
horizon was again restored to serenity and si- 
lence. . 

The meeting between persons of importance, 
more especially of royal rank, is a matter of 
very great consequence in India, and generally 
much address is employed to induce the person 
receiving the visits to come as far as possible to 
meet the visiter. From merely rising up or 


' going to the edge of the carpet, to advancing 


to the gate of the palace, to that of the city, or, 
finally, to a mile or two on the road,, is all sub- 
ject to negotiation. But Tippoo’s impatience to 
possess the fair European induced him to grant 
a much greater degree of courtesy than the Be- 
gum had dared to expect, and he appointed 
his garden adjacent to the city walls, and indeed 
included within the precincts of the fortifica- 
tions, as the place of their meeting; the hour 
noon, on the day succeeding his arrival ; for the 
natives seldom move early in the merning, or 
before they have broken their fast. ‘I'His was inti- 
mated to the Begum's messenger, by the Prince 
in person, as, kneeling before him, he presented 
the nuzzur, (a tribute consisting of three, five, 
or seven gold Mohurs, always an odd number, ) 
and received in exchange a Khkelant, or dress of 
honour. ‘The messenger, in return, was eloquent 
in describing the importance of his mistress, her 
devoted veneration for the Prince, the pleasure 
which she experienced on the prospect of their 
motakul, or meeting, and concluded with a more 
modest compliment to his own extraordinary 
talents, and the confidence which the Begum 
reposed in him. He then departed; and orders 
were given that on the next day all should be in 
readiness, for the Sowarree,a grand procession, 
when the Prince was to receive the Begum as 
his honoured guest at his pleasure house in the 
gardens. : 

Long before the appointed hour, the rendez- 
yous of Fakirs, beggars and idlers, before the 
gate of the palace, intimated the excited expec- 
lations of those who usually attend processions; 
while a more urgent set of mendicants, the cour- 
tiers, were hastening thither on horses or ele- 
phants, as their means afforded, always in a 
hurry to.shew their zeal, and with a speed pro- 
portioned to what they hoped or feared. 

At noon precisely, a discharge of cannon, 
placed in the outer courts, as also of matchlocks 
and of small. swivels, carried by camels, (the 
poor animals yvhaking their long ears at every 
discharge,) announced that Tippoo had mount- 
ed his elephant. Thesolemn and deep sound of 





the naggra, or state drum, borne upon an ele- 
phant, was then heard like distant discharges of 
artillery, followed by a long roll of musketry, 
and was instantly answered by that of numerous 
trumpets and tom-toms, (or common drums,) 
making a discordant, but yet a martial din. The 
noise increased as the procession traversed the 
outer courts of the palace in succession, and at 
length issued fiom the gates, having at their 
head the Chobdars, bearing silver sticks and 
clubs, and shouting, at the pitch of their voices, 
the titles and the virtues of Tippoo, the great, 
the generous, the invincible—stiong as Rustan, 
just as Noushirvan—with a short prayer for his 
continued health. 

After these came a confused body of men on 
foot, bearing spears, matchlocks, and banners, 
and intermixed with hcrsemen, some in com- 
plete shirts of mail, with caps of steel under 
their turbans, some in a sort of defensive ar- 
mour, consisting of rich silk dresses, rendered 
sabre-proof by being stuffed with cotton. These 
champions preceded the Prince, as whose body- 
guards they acted. It was not till after this 
time that Tippoo raised his celebrated Tiger-re- 
giment, disciplined and armed according to the 
European fashion. Immediately before the 
Prince, came, on a small elephant, a hard-‘aced, 
severe-looking man, by office the distributor of 
alms, which he flung in showers of small copper 
money among.the Fakirs and beggars, whose} 
scrambles to collect them seemed to augment 
their amount; while the grim-looking agent of 
Mahomedan charity, together with his elephant, 
which marched with half angry eyes, and its| 
trunk curled upwards, seemed both alike ready 
to chastise those whom poverty should render 
too importunate, 

Tippoo himself next appeared, richly appa- 
relled, and seated on an elephant, which, carry- 
ing its head above all the others in the proces- 
sion, seemed proudly conscious of superior dig- 
nity. The howdaw or seat, which the prince 
occupied, was of silve? embossed and gilt, hav- 
ing behind a place for a confidential servant, 
who waved the green chowry, or cow-tail, to 
keep off the flies ; but who could also occasional- 
ly perform the task of spokesman, being well 
versed in all terms of flattery and compliment. 
The caparisons of the royal elephant were of 
scarlet cloth, richly embroidered with gold. Be- 
hind Tippoo came the various courtiers and of: 
ficers of the household, mounted chiefly on ele- 
phants, all arrayed in their most splendid attire, 
and exhibiting the greatest pomp. 

{n this manner the procession advanced down 
the principal street of the town, to the gate of 
the royal gardens. The houses were ornament- 
ed by broadcloth, silk shawls, and embroidered 
carpets of the richest colours, displayed from 
the verandahs and windows; even the meanest 
hut was adorned with some piece of cloth, so 
that the whole street had a singularly rich and 
gorgeous appearance. 


This splendid procession having entered the} 


royal gardens, approached, through a long ave- 
nue of lofty trees, a chabvotra, or platform of 
white marble canopied by arches of the same 
material, which occupied the centre. It was 
raised four or five feet from the ground, cover- 
ed with white cloth and Persian carpets. In the 
centre of the platform was the musnud, or state 
cushion of the Prince, six feet square ; compos- 
ed of crimson velvet, richly embroidered. By 
especial grace, a small low cushion was placed 
on the right of the Prince, for the occupation of 
the Begum. In front of this platform was a 
square tank, or pond of marble, four feet deep, 
and filled tothe brim with water as clear as 
chrystal; having alarge jet or fountain in the! 
middle, which threw up a column of it to the 
height of twenty feet. 

The Prince Tippoo had scarcely dismounted 





from his elephant, and occupied the musnud, or 


throne of cushions, when the stately form of 
the Begum was seen advancing to the place of 
rendezvous. The elephant being left at the 
gate of the gardens opening into the country 
opposite to that by which the procession of Tip- 
poo had entered, she was carried in an open lit- 
ter, richly ornamented with silver, and borne on 
the shoulders of six black slaves. Her person 
was as richly attired as silks and gems could ac- 
complish. 

Richard Middlemas, as the Begum’s general 
or Buckshee, walked nearest to her litter, in a 
dress as magnificent in itself as it was remote 
from all European costume, being that of a 
Banka, or Indian courtier. His turban was 
of rich silk and gold, twisted very hard, 
and placed on one side of his head, its ends 
hanging down on the shoulder. His mustachoes 
were turned and curled, and his eye-lids stained 
with antimony. The vest was of gold brocade, 
with a cammerband, or sash, around his waist, 
corresponding to his turban. He carried in his 
hand a large sword, sheathed in a scabbard of 
crimson velvet, and wore around his middle a 
broad embroidered sword-belt. What thoughts 
he had under this gay attire, and the bold bear- 
ing which corresponded to it, would be fearful 
to unfold. His least detestable hopes were per- 
haps those which tended to save Menie Grey, 
by betraying the Prince who was about to con- 
fide in him, and the Begum, at whose interces- 
sion Tippoo’s confidence was to be reposed. 

The litter stopped as it approached the tank, 


‘on the opposite side of which the Prince was 


seated on his musnud. Middlemas assisted the 
Begum to descend, and led her, deeply veiled 
with silver muslin, towards the platform of mar- 
ble. The rest of the retinue of the Begum fol- 
lowed in their richest and most gaudy attire, all 
males, however ; nor was there a symptom of 
woman being in her train, except that a close 
litter, guarded by twenty black slaves, having 
their sabres drawn, remained at some distance 
in a thicket of flowering shrubs. 





The French and British geologists have ascer- 
tained that the Central region of France, the 
primitive nucleus, as it were, of the whole terri- 
tory, was once the seat of volcanic agency (now 
perhaps extinct) ; and that agency, too, on a stu- 
penduous scale and of larger continuance thag 
has hitherto been established with respect to any 
other portion of Europe. The region mentioned 
has, moreover preserved its identity, its external 
physical structure, unobliterated so far that the 
original form and features of the country may be 
in part restored in imagination, though there has 
been an entire revolution in its species of plants 
and animals, a total disappearance of one race of 
organic beings, and the introduction of another. ™ 
For this process, some thousand years were re- 
quired; it must date from a time extremely re- 
mote. 





LOVE IN A TUB. 

A few weeks since, a young gentleman of” 
Macclesfield, being desperately enamoured of a 
fair young lady, resolved to pay hera visit by 
stealth. For this purpose he clambered over a 
high gate ; but instead of descending (it was 
dark) upon terra firma, he dropped into a water 
cask, and was immersed chin-deep in the chil- 
ling element. The good lady of the house ran 
into the yard to see what was the matter; and 
our hero, endeavouring to get out of the cask, 
upset it, and the contents came over him like a 
shower-bath. He, however, effected his escape, 
though in a miserable plight. We are sorry to 
add, tbat he took a violent cold, which was suc- 
ceeded by a rheumatic attack. He is now con- 
valescent. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘¢ The Lilly of the Valley,’’ an original tale, 
is just received, and shall have an early atten- 
tion. 

The lines on the Falls of Niagara, are not so 
faultless as could be wished; but. being partial to 
American scenery and descriptions, we shall 
find room for it shortly. 

It is rather a singular coincidence, that two 
pieces of poetry on the same subject should be 
presented for publication at the same moment, 
by different authors, residing upwards of one 
hundred miles from this city. As we received 
them together, to show our impartiality and 
good will, we present them to the publie on the 
same page. 

The ** Song of the New Year,”’ arrived after 
No. 27 was printed. Our paper is generally 
made up, (except a small part for news,) at the 
ené of the week, and the cepy for the next num- 
ber is given into the hands of the compositors 
immediately after they have finished the prece- 
ding; so that favours of our friends should reach 
us early in the week, to insure their insertion. 

The ** Village Templar” is greeted with a 


gularly to their order. 





warim welcome,—we feared he had forgotten us. 


112 Chesnut street, many ofits patrons appear to 
be under the impression that it is connected with 
the Saturday Evening Post and Casket, publish- 
ed by Atkinson & Alexander of this city. We 
wish it to be explicitly understood, that the 
Souvenir is entirely independent of the above 
publications, and is not made up out of any other 
paper: that Messrs. A. & A. being employed as 
printers only, are in no way accountable, except 
fer the manner in which the typographical part 
is executed. But as they are unable, owing to 
a multiplicity of business, to have the work 
finished in time to deliver to subscribers, arrange- 
ments have been made by the publisher to print 
it at his own office, No. 66 Lombard street.— 
Communications to insure prompt attention, 
must be addressed (post paid) to himself; and 
if any of his patrons are desirous of subscribing 
to any of the contemporary publications, he will 
ehcerfully comply with their wishes by sending 
their communications as addressed the day they 
are received. 





Amongst the literary periodicals, which we are 


numbers of this work containing near 100 pages 
of print, and 12 different engravings, will form 
a beautiful volume, to which a title page and|not only unfettered and free from “ winter’s icy 
index will be added; each number will be de-|Chains,” but scarcely bears on its wide expand. 
livered to subscribers in Pittsburg, and vicinity, ed bosom any ice as memento of the cold weath- 
at 12 1-2 cents, each payable on delivery—or 
those who prefer paying $5 in advance, will 
have six numbers of the work sent by mail, re-|silence on the water’s undisturbed banks, were 

We shall be glad to ex- forced by the deluge to change their position, 
hibit the work to any of our friends, and forward and yielding to the sweeping current they float. 
their names for copies. We understand it is 
contemplated to improve the work in several 
respects, and we have been favoured with a}loved element. The winds from the west and 
sight of the engraving of the second number,|®0rth, once famed for their cold and biting 
illustrating the story of Lavinia, by the unrival- rudeness at this season of the year, vie in soft 
led author of the Seasons, which we believe 
has always been admired by the fair. 


said, they may be seen to this day,'has never 
deigned to visit us since, and it is scarcely proba. 
ble that it will do so this winter, for our river is 


er which bade us expect a severe winter even 
in November. ‘The logs and brushwood which 
had lain for some years, reposing and rotting in 


ed on its foaming bosom, mingling with the 
flocks of ducks which the unusually mild weath- 
er had summoned together to swim on their be. 


and courtly balmness, with the summer breeze, 
as they sweep over the river gently lashing its 
muddy surface into mimic billows. Once in a 


We have also been greeted with ** The Bower | while it is true their hyperborean nature peeps 


of Taste,’? which we are left to gwess, (a8 after through the balmy mask, and rather rudely 
a careful examination, we cannot come to any shows its power to tingle the nose and ears 
certainty,) is published in Boston, Mass.—but 
of one thing we are certain, that it is edited by|has fully exemplified Dr, Rush’s observation on 


which would check its force. On the whole, it 
has been, thus far, a most singular winter and 


a Lady, who signs her name Katharine A.|the climate of Pennsylvania that it possesses 


Ware, of whom we have never before heard; but | My one characteristic, and that is, that it is con- 
that, we impute to our ignorance, rather than 
to her want of celebrity—besides, Ladies some- 
times change their names, and she who was 


tinually changing. 


HEIGHT OF THE NIAGARA FALLS. 
A gentleman residing in Albany, has lately 





celebrated yesterday may now be under the eee a hy Mi ew sameiae height of 
necessity of establishing a new literary reputa- pee CN Ae peu: jmcanaroment, from 


tion; at aafy rate-the Bower of Taste is highly 
Owing to the Souvenir being printed at No.! creditable to her sex, and we hope the gallantry 


citizens. 





will conduct itself better in future. 


—here it is:— 





pleased to see springing up in different sections 
ef the Union, may be noticed, ** The Crystal,”’ 


which now lies before us; from the prospectus 











Indeed our 
laundress, who belongs to a class of nice obser- 
vers of the weather, assures us she has not had 


For several weeks past, we have had very 
changing weather, from clear to cloudy, from 
cloudy to nisty, from misty to drizz ing, from 
a literary periodical, embeilished with beautiful | drizzling to rainy, and then back aguin to driz- 
engravings—published in numbers by M. H. zling, misty, cloudy and clear again where it 
Andtews, Pittsburg, Pa. The first number of took a fresh start. On Tuesday morning it took 
; 4 notion to snow, but soon changed its iite:tions, 
jan brooded on in clouds, considering what to 


the new bridge recently erected from the west 
end of Goat Island, extending to the Terrapin 
rocks, 300 feet from the shore. The mode 


of ours, and the characteristic generosity of her| adopted in ascertainmg the depth, from tie 
own, will extend an ample patronage, commen- or of the Fall to the surface of the water be- 
surate with its merits. We hope in the next ow, leaves no room to question its correctness. 
number to be informed of the place of its nati- 
vity, how often published, and also of the cost 
of subscription, three important particulars|tached, reaching fairly to the water in a perpon- 
which seem to have been overlooked, but which dicular line. The length of the cord to the sur- 
she will find requires a share of attention; in sen Hf the sraber at he Deas way EE Eat ono 
the meantime we shall be glad to shew the 
work, and receive subscriptions from our fair 


A piece of scantling was used, projecting from 
the railing of the bridge over the edge of the 
precipice, from which was suspended a cord at 


inch—from this to the water below, on accu- 
ratevmeasurement, the distance was found to be 
158 feet 4 inches. These facts are duly certitied 
by several gentlemen residents and foreigners, 
and by Mr. Hooker, the superintendant on Goat 


We had written a complaining article on the|!sland. We are told this is the first successful 
state alt the senior. net meeting with the fol- attempt that was ever made to ascertain the per- 
lowing witty piece in the Marietta Pioneer, we 
insert it in its stead, hoping the worthy person- Buf. Jour. 
age who has thus excited the Editor’s spleen, 


pendicular descent by actual measurement. 
Heretofore it has been done by observation.— 





ELECTIVE FRANCHISE. 
Dr. Franklin was once a member of a body 
in which it was contended that a certain amount 
of property (fifty dollars we think) should be 


a clear drying day since last September; but we required for voting. The doctor was opposed to 
oe ~ : . 6s Paedae 9 ani ». oe P jack- 
are keeping our readers in the door-way too long|'t- To-day,’ said he, “a man owns a jack 


ass worth fifiy dollars, and he is entitled to vote; 
but before the next elect’on the jackass die. 
The man, in the meantime, has become expe- 
rienced; his knowledye,of the principles of gor- 
ernment and his acquaimtance with mankind 
are more extensive; and he is therefore better 
qualified to make a proper selection of rulers— 
but the jackass is dead and the man cannot vote 
Now, gentlemen,’’ said he, addressing himself 


: ge ; ‘ , to the advocates of that qualification, ‘* pray in- 
we learn it is chiefly to the patronage of the| do next: having ray through nearly all its varia- 


Ladies, and will comprise brief moral tales, fa; tions. Meanwiuile, the river commenced rising 














form me in whom is the right of suffiaze? © 
the man or in the jackass? 
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LONDON FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


MorninG Dress.—Promegranate gros de 
Naples, checked with black and a deeper shade 
of pomegranate; the body is made high and full, 
and the sleeves en gigot; the skirt has a little 
fulness in front, and is trimmed with three deep 
bias tucks, the upper not so broad as the two 
lower. Vandykes are progressively large to the 
shoulder, where they are very deep, and lessen 
again towards the back.—Sprigged lace cap, 
placed rather forward; the border broad and full, 


with cross-barred blue gauze ribbon between |, 


the spaces in front; above the border the ribbon 
is plain as far as the temple, from whence it is 
pressed round the back part of the cap; the 
crown is full and regulated by blue ribbon. The 
hair is dressed in ringlets. Plain gold earrings; 
eye-glass suspended by a black ribbon formed 
into a loop, and confined at the throat by a gold 
filagree slider, ornamented with rubies. Black 
velvet bracelets and sash, with short bows and 
pointed ends, reaching to the tucks of the dress; 
blue kid gloves; black shoes of gros des Indies. 

Dinner Dress.—White tulle dress over a 
Tyrian blue satin slip, with short sleeves. The 
waist is long and the body full, and trimmed 
with a falling scalloped blond lace round the 
top, which is circular and rather high; the 
sleeves are large, terminated by a double trim- 
ming, and confined at the wrists with gold brace- 
lets, with white cornelian cameo clasps. The 
skirt is decorated by a festoon of embroidered 
tulle, with a blue satin rosette at each eleva- 
tion; beneath is a narrow satin rouleau of the 
same colour, heading a very deep and beautiful 
embroidered flounce.—Blue satin sash, edged 
and spotted with gold colour; bows and ends on 
the left side. Toque of Tyrian blue satin and 
white crepe lisse, adorned with gold lace, and a 
broad band of the same round ornamented cres- 
cent pendent from the centre, ear-rings to cor- 
respond. White gauze scarf, with longitudinal 
rows of gold colour satin; white kid gloves; blue 
satin shoes. 


“WINTER EVENINGS. 


/ The intelligence and often the success of Far- 
‘ mers, depend on the manner their winter even- 


ings are spent. The privilege of devoting them 
to the acquisition of useful information, is not 
enjoyed so uninterrupted by any other class. 
The farmer’s pursuits of the day invite him to 
draw near the evening fire—and if he has a taste 
of useful reading, particularly for that connected 
with rural pursuits, we scarcely can imagine one 
to spend his time more rationally and happily. 
Kuowing that all his live stock are well fed and 
taken care of, and harassed with none of the 
anxieties of those whose businegs is connected 
with thousands, and liable to ten thousand re- 
verses, he can give his mind wholly to the senti- 
ments and reasonings of his author. 

But many who cannot command more than 
one, two or three hours at a time, excuse them. 
selves from reading altogether. ‘The father acts 
on this principle, and the sons follow his exam. 
ple; and thus it is that there are not more exten- 


would amount, when he would arrive at 50 years 
of age, to 11,232 hours. Hf he read 20 pages 
per hour, it would be 224,640 pages, Allowing 
each volume to contain 224 pages, would amount 
to one thousand volumes. Now what would be 
the result of thus devoting this small portion of 
his time? It would give a right bent to bis mind, 
tend to prevent him from spending his time and 
money at improper places—he would become 
acquainted with the state of agriculture in his 
own country, and in others—become more en- 
terprising, and be enabled to use to better ad- 
vantages the means within his reach, and thus 
become a more successful cultivator of the soil. 
In fine, his taste for knowledge would increase, 
he would become a more valuable citizen, a 
blessing to his friends and neighbours, and more 
likely to descend with gray hairs in repose to 
the grave!—NW. York Farmer. date 


FEMALE INDUSTRY. 

We have exhibited at our office to-day, and 
will do so again to-morrow, two beautiful plaid 
broad-cloth cloaks, the manufacture of Miss Su- 
san H. Hubbard, of Windsor, Conn. by whom 
the wool from which they were made was spun, 
dyed and wove. She has made, with her own 
hands, ten like them: one of which is worn by 
Gen. Lafayette, one by ex-president Monroe, and 
the others by gentlemen of this city and of Bos. 
ton. The quality is very fine, and the fabric 
soft, heavy and strong. They have been much 
admired, and will be none the less so, when the 
approach of cold weather is considered, the 
hands that wrought them, and the system of do- 
mestic and household manufactures, of the ex- 
cellence of which they are a beautiful example. 
Comfort, gallantry, and patriotism, all unite in 
their praise, and will no doubt unite in their 
purchase.—JV. Y. Statesman. 


SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 














A few days since a young man, of respectable 
appearance, calledat theresidence of Mr. Beck, 
in Globe-terrace, Mile-end, and obtained a suit 
of clothes, by falsely stating that Mr. Beck had 
just tumbled into the canal, and was waiting at 
his (applicant’s) house for a dry suit. 

The report of the Lead Mines, gives a very 
satisfactory view of the importance of this pro- 
perty to the United States—the expected annual 
supply is equal to 10,000,000 pounds. A tithe of 
which, as rent received by the Government, will 
be more than sufficient for the purposes of the 
army and navy. 

It is a singular fact, that the value of iron an- 
nually produced in England, greatly exceeds the 
value of the silver annually produced in Peru.— 
London Literary Gazette. 

The Rochester Daily Advertiser of the 1st inst. 
says, that out of the 92 days previous, 73 were 
cloudy, drizzly and stormy. 

Application is about to be made to the Legis- 
lature of New York to incorporate twenty-six 
additional banks. 

It has been proposed in New York to take up 
another subaeription for the suffering Greeks. 

We leartedeom Nantucket, that the school es- 
tablished on that Island by Admiral Sir Isaac 
Coffin, is in a very prosperous state. 

Four-fifths of the Catholic Clergy in France, 
it is said, now subsist on salaries of less than 
£50 per annum. 

‘rhe Statue of Washington has cost the Wash- 
ington Monument Associ.tion of Massachusetts, 
$16,000. It is confided to the care of the State, 
by the Company, together with the edifice 


sively.read and enterprising farmers. Let us|erected by them; reserving to themselves the 


now make some calculation of the time that 
could be employed in the acquisition of useful in- 
formation, from the age of fourteen to fifty. Sup- 
pose that three hours of the twenty-four, for 


right of its removal, should the building be used 
for any other purpose. j 

The amount of duties arising on m erchandize 
imported into the Port of New-York during the 


four days of each week during the six winter] months of July, Atigust and September, exceeds 


Months, were spent in useful reading. This] $4,106,000.—1394 vessels arrived at the port of 
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+ from foreign ports, during the year 
1827, : 

‘The Congress of Peru have annulled several of 
the principal appointments made by Bolivar, in- 
cluding that of an Archbishop. 

The Manuscripts of the late President Jeffer- 
son are to be published, ‘They will comprise 
three octavo volumes. 

A man had lately the felly to carry-to the 
Theatre, in New York, his pocket-book, con- 
taining 5,000 dollars, and was robbed of it. 

Major general Scott of the United States 
army, (says the New-Orleans Courier of the 
14th ult) arrived this morning in town, on board 
the steam-boat Andrew Jackson, from Trinity. 
We understand he comes to assume the com- 
manc of the Division of the South, Gen. Gaines 
passing to the Northern Division. 

A letter from New Haven, Connecticut, says 
that city was beautifully illuminated a few nights 
since, with transparencies, &c.in celebration of 
the Turkish defeat. The colleges and buildings 
adjoining presented a most imposing spectacl< ; 
every window was illuminated with lights so ar- 
ranged as to exhibit the figure of the cross.— 
The fine college band were stationed in the bal- 
cony of the Lyceum, and were accompanied vo- 
cally by songs of triumph,—* The Moslem has 
fallen, Greece shall be free.” There was the 
most exact order in lighting and extinguish- 
ing, and the utmost decorum prevailed.—All 
gazed in silence and admiration, as if impres- 
sed with the idea that they were celebrating the 
triumph of civilization, learning and religion 
over barbarism, ignorance afid infidelity. If the 
flaming cross of Constantine itself had appeared 
in the Heavens, I know not that the scene could 
have been more sublime. 





MARRIED. 
Mysterious cement of the soul, 
Sweet’ner of life and solder of society, 
We owe thee much. 


On the 26th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Hughes, Mr. 
SYLVESTER MARTIN, to Miss SARAH ANNA 
BONER, both of this city. 

On the 10th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Abercrombie, 
Mr. JOHN WISE, to Miss ELIZABETH, daugh- 
ter of Mr. William H. Morgan, all of this eity. 

On the 1st inst. by the Rev.C. Vanclief, Mr. JOHN 
STOLT, Post Master at Manayunk, to Miss MATIL- 
DA NICHOLS, of this city. 

On the 3d inst. by the Rev. Dr. Dunn, Mr. WIL- 
LIAM PARK, to Mrs. MARY TAYLOR, all of this 
cily. 

On Monday evening, the 7th inst. by William E. 
Ashton, Mr. DEIDERICK UHLHORN, to Miss 
PRISCILLA PETERSON, both of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, the 8th inst. by William F. 
Ashton, Mr. PHILIP TURNER, to Miss ANN 
COCHRAN, both of this city. 








DIED. 
Insidious grave! how dost thou rend in sunder, 
Whom love has knit, and sympathy made one. 
Blair. 


On the 9th inst. Mr. WILLIAM MARLEY, sen 
aged 59 years. 

On the 10th inst. Mrs. MARY HARPER, wife of 
Walter Harper. 

On the Ist inst. in the 25th year of her age, Mrs, 
CHARLOTTE, wife of Captain John Hutchinson, 
and daughter of the late David L. Morrell. 

On the 5th inst. Mr. DANIEL STEINMETZ, 
aged 48 years. 

On the 6th inst. after a lingering illness, which he 
bore with Christian fortitude, Mr. LAWRENCE 
SINK, aged 63 years. - 

On the 6th inst. saddenly, Mr. JAMES M‘MUL- 
LIN, aged 52 years. 

On the 4th inst. at 2 o’clock, Mrs. MARY FOLS, 


aged 72 years. 








Deaths during the past week. 
Adults, Children, Total. 

Philadelphia, 39 38 77 

New-York, 42 36 78 





















FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
BRULUS CONTEMPLATING THE DEATH 
OF CESAR. 


1 was his friend, and lov’d him as myself; 

He trusted, and he lov’d me in return; 

Much service has he render’d to the state, 

And victory has follow’d in his path. 

What then? does he notdeem, because forsooth 
The rabble as he daily walks abroad, 

Rend the still air with noisy acclamation, 

They will endure the chains he weaves for them, 
And let him play the tyrant as he will: 
No—no—the gods do know my heart, and know 
That I love virtue, and honour valour; 

But that same heart, hates proud ambition, 

And adores its country. It must be so: 

Yes, Caius Cassius, thou hast won me ; 

And tho’ by artifice, thou wearest the crown, 
Lis Lut the glory of a day, proud Cesar ! 

A sun, that for a time, will brightly shine, 

‘Vhen set in blood forever. 


I must strike, 
Ayc, quick and deeply too: the blow that trees 
His soul, will break the bonds that now enslave 
My country. My country! dearer to me 
"Than friendship, love or life—Cesar dies: 
It is resolved—the sturdy rock, lash’d by 
The loud sea, is not more firmly rooted 
Thavl amin my purpose. Memory 
May raise its bright and glowing images 
Of friendship that is past—they shake me not: 
Virtue may ery— Brutus shed not man’s blood ;”’ 
My country louder cries—* Oh, save me, Brutus!” 
She shall be sav’d !—Cveesar, pray well to-day, 
t is the last in thy Short calendar. 
Rome—eternal city ! let me bequeath 
But Liberty to thee—my soul will bid 


This world farewell with joyfulness ! J.B.P. 





¥OR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
A SIMILE. 

Yow rose that bloom’d but yesterday, 
And lived in beauty bright; 

Dressed in its crimson colour gay, 
Charming the raptur’d sight,— 

Where is it now? Alas! the flow’r 
Is faded, and is dead ; 

It bloom’d in glory for an hour, 
And then its beauty fled. 

Like it Letitia’s charms were bright, 
And with its beauty vied ; 

Like it she felt the early blight, 


Like it she bloom’d and died. CELADON. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
THE ROSE. 
Mr Ellen dear, this beauteous flower, 
Reminds me of that happy hour, 
When thy fair hair it did adoen, 
The fiow er without its secret thorn. 


L used to think this flower was made, 
But just to bloom, and then to fade; 
Bat when I saw it there with thee, 
At elaimed an immortaity. 


THE SOUVENIR. 








That Rose soon withered—soon did lose 
Its beauteous form and brilliant hues; 
But when again | turn’d to seek, 

1 saw them both upon thy cheek. 

And now, tho’ many years are flown, 
Since that lov’d form I’ve gaz’d upon; 
Tho’ far thou art away from me, 


Seeing the Rose, I think of thee. RUBI. 





FAREWELL. 

BY BYRON. 
Ht will return—but now the moments bring 
The time of parting with redoubled wing ; 
The why—the where—what boots it now to tell? 
Since all must end in that wild word—farewell ! 
List! ’us the bugle—Juan shrilly blew— 
One kiss!—one more !—another! adieu! 
She rose—she sprung—she clung to his embrace, 
‘Till his heart heaved beneath her hidden face ; 
She dared not raise to his that deep blue eye, 
Which downeast drooped in tearless agony. 
Hark—peals the thunder of the signal gun! 
It told ’twas sunset! 
Again—again—that form he madly press’d, 
Which mutely clasped, imploringly earess’d ! 
And tottering to his couch, his bride he bore, 
One moment gazed—as if to gaze no more! 
Felt—that for him, earth held but her alone, 
Kiss’d her cold forehead—turn’d—is Conrad gone ? 
And is he gone? 
How ott that fearful question will intrude, 
*Pwas but an instant past,and here he stood! 
Aud now without the portal’s porch she rush’d, 
And then at length her tears in freedom gush’d ; 
Big, bright and fast, unknown to her they fell; 
But stil her lips refused to send—farewell! 





From the London Literary Magnet. 
DEATH OF THE DROMEDARY DRIVER. 
In vast and boundless solitude he stands, 

And round, and round, heaven and the desert meet; 
It is a naked universe of sand 

That stretches round, and burns beneath his feet: 
Stillness, dread stillness, reigns! and he, alone, 


See how the glittering tears his warm cheek gild! 


How rushes thrvugh the wane of yearsy the glow; 
How beams his look, with all the father fill’d! 

‘The ardency intense lights eye, lip, brow, 

Which all his bosom’s thoughts, hopes, fears and 
wishes show. 


There kneels the mother by her partner’s side ; 
Silent her tongue, but oh, how full her eves! 
Lovk at those sacred iears, whose gentle tide 
‘The loudest utwrance of the lip supplies. 
Oh! what can equal her besceching sigh ? 
If ’tis not heard in heaven, then never came 
Chither the sound of supplications high: 
Vainly have nations pil’d the altar’s flame, 
The intensest of them all ne’er reach’d a mother’s 
claim. 
Beside her, rising manhood’s form, 
Her son, her seeret pride and glory bows: 
Bright in his cheek, with labour’s colour warm, 
The honourable tint his forehead shows ; 
His eyes’ dark glance is veil’d, as it would close 
Awhile to all on earth his heart deems fair,— 
His lips soft moving, till responsive vows 
Are rising to his hoary father’s prayer, 
Pleading with the high Heavens—* Oh, guard from 
every snare.” 
And yonder there’s a group in happiest being, 
The fairy tenants of the cottage dome, 
Knecling before the eye of Him, all-seeing, 
Who watches if their thoughts or glances roam. 
The doll untouch’d is laid before the drum, 
‘That treasur’d instrument of loudest sound 
Stands close beside its master, but as dumb 
As if forgotten, on the darksome ground, 
While like night’s dew-clos’d flowers they bend and 
cluster round. 
Look at the little hand upon each brow, 
Covering the face, before the unseen God! 
Listen! ye might have heard the lisped vow 
Like cherub echoes seeking his abode. 
Revile it not, despise jt not, ye proud ! 
Nor say it is the jargon learn’d by rote, 
Useless and meaningless: those words allow’d 
Upon the youthful memory to float, 
Shall be the waking chord to many a heavenly note! 





Stands where drear Solitude has reared his throne. 
Look on the ground—behold the moistless bed, 
Where lies his faithful dromedary dead ! 

Mark his despairing look, as his wild eye 
Stretches its aching sight, as if to try 

To pierce between the desert and the sky! 

Quick thoughts—remembrances—hopes, deep and 
strong— 

The Arab maid that wept a fond adieu, 

And wished and prayed he might not tarry long; 
And said she loved him, and she would be true; 
And home, and all the scenes of early days, 

Come with a rushing sickness o’er his soul, 

For he sees life fast fleeting to its goal: 

He casts around a last despairing gaze, 

O’er the wide universe of burning sand, 

And strikes his forehead with his clenched hand. 

Aud now he hurries on with rapid stride, 

Asif, (vain hope,) to pass the boundless sands, 

And reach some clime, where gentle waters glide 
Through smiling valleys, and green shady lands; 

But stil the desert rises on his view, 

And still the deep sand sinks beneath his tread ! 
Fainting, he stops exhausted, but anew, 

Onward in frenzy runs—his dizzy head 

Turns round—oh, God ! his tottering knees give way ! 
He falls, and dying lies, the tell hyena’s prey. 





From Ackerman’s Forget-me-not. 
FAMILY WORSHIP IN A COTTAGE, 
Listen! [ heard a voice, a solemn voice, 
But sweet and fervent too, like thatof prayer ; 
Such as would make angelic breasts rejoice, 
And call to hearken from their starry sphere. 
From yonder cot it comes—Vil draw me near, — 
lis light shines like a star upon the ight, 
And to my wandering footsteps far more dear ; 
A better guide perchance, a holier light, 
Leading more near to heaven than that above my 
sight. 


Oh, ’tis a lovely scene! The grey-hair’d sire, 
With litted hands, imploring on each child 
AMl that the lip ean breathe, the soul desire, 


wild ; 





To guide their footsteps through the world’s deep 


jOh, lovely seene—most lovely: would that thou 

|} Didstnot bedeck the cottage bower alone, 

| Bui beneath every roof in beauty glow, 
From the low hamlet to the lofty throne. 

Then, England, where the smiles of Heaven thine 
own, 

The beight paternal smiles of Deity ; 

Then, my isv’d country, would thy soil be known, 

The hallow’d, and the blest, the truly tree, 

And every evening hour a nation’s worship sce. 





THE FALCON MESSENGER, 

Tue warrior loos’d the silken string, 

That was around his faleou’s wing; 

“ Go forth till thou that thing shalt see, 

More than my life-blood dear to me.” 

The bird went forth—the red gold shone— 

The white steed neighed—the bird swept ou— 

fe pass’d above a tower—and then 

Sought out his warrior lord again. 

*Lsaw a lady and a child— 

‘he infant in its shamber smil’d : 

Methinks the mother would have wept, 

But, ‘twas such soothing watch she kept.” 

His look grew soft, his voice sank low ;— 

* My old brave bird well dost thou know, 

What thou in thy wild flight could’st see, 

More than my life-blood dear to me.” L. E. L. 
PAT AND THE YANKEE, 

A Pat—ap old joker—and Yankee more sly, 

Once riding together, « gallows passed by : 

Saul the Yankee to Pat, If 1 don’t make ioo free, 

Give that gallows its due, pray where then would you 

be??? 
* Why, honey,” said Pat, faith that’s easily known, 
Vd be viding to tawn—by my self—all alone.” 
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